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Life and Times of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 330.) 


eorge Fox is next seized at St. Ives, in departed from the simplicity of the Gospel 
pany with Edward Pyott, by order of|/an 


r Croly, and sent to Launceston gaol 
xr a guard of soldiers, to whom, as well as 
e population, they preached on their way. 
n resolved to leave Redruth, George felt 
duty to go back and speak to the man 
hose house they stayed. The soldiers 
their pistols and swore he should not, 
rned his horse and rode back, they fol- 
d, and when he had satisfied his con- 
ce he returned reproving them for their 
ness. 
hen brought into court with their hats on, 
Glynn ordered them off, George asked 
what law the demand was made.” This 
ed the judge who at once ordered them 
to prison. From prison George Fox sent 
an exhortation against oaths and swear- 


ated, 
sent them to prison till the fines be paid, 
hey were thrust into a hole from which 
ame Out alive. 
many persons visited George Fox while 
ol, and were convinced by his ministry, 
one of the protector’s chaplains said 
could not do George a greater service 
@ spread of his principles in Cornwall 
imprison him there.” A friend went 
omwell, and offered himself to lie in 
instead of Fox. Cromwell was so struck 
his disinterested kindness that he turned 
Council and asked “ Which of you 
do so much for me, if I were in the 
condition.” The prisoners were dis- 
ed, the gaoler was turned out of office, 
‘terwards imprisoned in the same dooms- 
ole, verifying the words “with what 
ire ye mete it shall be measured to you 
” 


‘ wrote to his ministerial Friends to 
ll nations hear the sound by word or 
g. Spare no place—no tongue, no pen. 


ugh the work, and be valliant for the |flowings of ungodliness and consequent chas- 
pon earth.” Passing through Excter/|tisement as have no parallel in British history. 


and Taunton he came to Bristol, meeting, and 
addressing thousands on the way, and in 
Bristol holding many meetings. From Bris- 
tol he and Edward Pyott proceeded to Lon- 
don that they might lay before Cromwell a 
statement of the sufferings of Friends in dif- 
ferent places; and having accomplished this 
work, and taken part in city meetings they 
travelled North, expounding their principles 
and instructing the convinced. When this 
service was performed, Fox returned to Lon- 
don and there stayed for some time, exerting 
himself on behalf of suffering Friends, of whom 
there were seldom fewer than one thousand 
in prison, for conscience sake, in various parts 
of the kingdom. 

During this time some of those in repute 


In 1660 we find George Fox once more 
arrested at Swarthmore, and conveyed to 
Lancaster. Various strange rumors were cir- 
culated concerning him. One was to the effect 
that he could escape from his guard by “taking 
flight up the chimney!” At the personal ap- 
plication of Margaret Fell and Ann Cartis, 
the profligate Charles, then on the English 
throne, ordered his removal from Lancaster 
to London. At the assizes he addressed the 
king, and afterwards at the king’s bench, as 
no answer appeared he was discharged by 
the king’s mandate. There were also set at 
liberty on his accession about seven hundred 
Friends who were in different prisons of the 
kingdom. 

Fox and other Friends drew up a declara- 
tion of principles and practices addressed to 
the king, in which their grievous sufferings 
are stated, and they expostulate with their 
persecutors. George Fox also sent a consolo- 
tary epistle to persecuted Friends throughout 
the kingdom, and exerted himself to the ut- 
most for their safety and welfare. On one 
occasion from an upper chamber, he heard 
one of several Irishmen who came to disturb 
their meeting say, he-would;kill all the Quakers 
if they were there. George went down and 
reproved them for their blood thirsty spirit, 
telling this man the law said “ An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” “and thou dost 
threaten to kill all the Quakers, though they 
have done thee no hurt. But here is Gospel 
for thee; here is my hair, here is my cheek, 
and here is my shoulder,” turning to him. 
This caused the wrath of the desperate one 
to abate, and surprised all his companions not 
a little. 

About this time the New England govern- 
ment resolved to banish all the Quakers from 
their colonies, and treated them so cruelly 
that on the representation of Edward Bur- 
rough, the king promptly interposed to stop 
the proceedings. The persecution of Friends 
for conformity to the rules of grammar was 
also moderated by a book called the Battle- 
dore. Stiil persecutions continued, and more 
Friends were in the prisons than at any period 
during the Cromwellian era; hence George 
Fox.and Richard Hubberthorn again pleaded 
with the king on their behalf, in the most 


d were guilty of excesses and blasphemies. 
This brought a reproach on the true-hearted 
and terrible punishment on themselves. Of 
these the most notorious, and the most bar- 
barously treated by the magistrates was James 
Naylor, who had been a military officer. 
George Fox again set out on a journey 
through Wales and Scotland. In Wales he 
was instrumental in the ¢onversion of a per- 
son of distinction who went to arrest him. 
In Cumberland the churches were neglected. 
John Wilkinson, who preached at three of 
them, was convinced by Fox, became a quaker 
minister, and died in fellowship with the So- 
ciety seven years after. But in Scotland the 
ministry of Fox was mightily opposed by the 
Presbyteries, and a list of curses was drawn 
up by ministers, to be read in public assem- 
blies and deter their hearers. George Fox 
appeared before the magistrates in Edinburgh 
at their order, and addressed them in such 
terms as secured him from interference, though 
he held several meetings in the city and neigh- 
borhood. On his return, he met a learned 
man at Durham, who was induced by his 
reasonings to abandon the idea of setting up 
a college for the education of ministers. He 
also wrote to Oliver Cromwell on the incon- 
sistency of proclaiming a public fast while 
wickedness was tolerated and the followers of 
Christ persecuted. He attended a Yearly 
Meeting for the whole nation in Bedfordshire. 
He and others addressed the parliament as 
the principal authors of the increased suffer-|dignified, simple and faithful manner. To 
ings of the Friends at this time, but they ob-|the sufferings by persecution was now added 
tained no better reply than a threat of being| grief, consequent upon Perrot’s schism in the 
whipped and sent home. Society, which however did not long continue. 
During these sufferings of Friends for the|An action was also brought to disinherit the 
truth’s sake, Cromwell declined the offer of|child of a deceased Friend, which was so de- 
the Crown—refused his daughter in marriage |termined by Judge Archer as to legalise their 
to Charles II., and summoned the House of|marriages thenceforward. George Fox had 
Lords, while Fairfax and Monk were plotting|the comfort too, of receiving a letter from the 
for the restoration, and rumors of plots against|Derby gaoler, who had cruelly treated him 
the protector’s life were daily circulated. 'Che|when in prison; the goaler acknowledged that 
death of his daughter Mrs. Claypole hastened|God had made George instrumental in his con- 
his own; and this again for a time convulsed|version. We next find him escaping arrest 
the nation, and cleared the way for such over-\in Bristol with difficulty, and—after attend- 
ing large meetings on his way to London— 
‘seized by warrant of Lord Beaumont, and 
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with several others, conveyed to prison in a 
cart, preaching to the people of the towns 
through which they passed. On their arrival, 
the gaoler with his mastiff dog would assault 
them when engaged in prayer—the dog some- 
times pulling the staff out of the gaoler’s hand, 
with which he struck the prisoners; but Fox 
notwithstanding, would hold a meeting in the 
prison yard and was made a blessing to those 
who came. Soon after they were imprisoned, 
an order came from the court that they should 
all be discharged. Fox went to see Lord 
Beaumont, and showed him a letter from 
Hastings, to the justices requiring them to 
set him at liberty, and despite the threat of 
Beaumont to imprison him again, he held the 
meeting he intended without molestation. 

At Cambridge he was affected much by 
tidings of Edward Burrough’s decease, a faith- 
ful and useful young minister; and at Lynn 
he narrowly escaped arrest by officers sent to 
search for him. 

During this time, episcopacy was restored 
by law, solemn fooleries were attended by the 
king and court, women first appeared on the 
stage, and the licentiousness of the court be- 
came shocking in the extreme. The act of 
Uniformity followed, Baxter refused a bishop- 
ric, and was one of the two thousand ejected 
ministers. 

We next find George Fox arrested at Ten- 
terden in Kent, by a captain and company of 
soldiers, who after examination and address 
by George Fox set him and his fellow prison- 
ers at liberty. Sometimes the people refused 
to provide carts for conveyance of the prison- 
ers and thus they escaped, at others the offi- 
cers had to pay the cost, or the magistrates, 
and thus the violence of the persecution was 
occasionally moderated. 


(To be continued.) 
————~e—— 


The Island of Santa Cruz. 

The following interesting account of the 
desiccation of the Island of Santa Cruz ap- 
pears in a recent number of the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club. The change from fer- 
tility to barrenness, which at first must have 
been almost imperceptible, is now taking place 
in an accelerating ratio. Hvery new planta- 
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not long since, set out 1000 trees upon his 
estate, and lost every one. It is probable 
that had this remedy been universally adopted 
in time, there might be a more hopeful future 
for Santa Cruz. But the final depopulation 
of this beautiful island seems now to be writ- 
ten indelibly among the decrees of fate. St. 
Thomas, an island lying 30 miles distant, is 
similarly afflicted; being loftier, however, and 
having scarcely any level land, it seems to 
attract to itself a rather more liberal amount 
of moisture from the clouds. 

About 50 miles westward of these islands, 
and in the same parallel, lies the larger island 
of Porto Rico. The land bere is almost wholly 
mountainous, the eastern ridges rising to 3000 
feet. A large portion of the interior is still 
covered with primitive forest, a tangled tropi- 
cal vegetation of vivid perennial verdare. The 
rainfall is abundant, and the soil yields boun- 
tiful crops of coffee and sugar, with a great 
variety of fruits. 

The contrast between neighboring islands 
so similarly situated is mot striking. The 
sad change which has befallen the smaller 
ones is, without doubt, to be ascribed to hu- 
man agency alone. It is recorded of these 
that in former times they were clothed with 
dense forests, and their oldest inhabitants re- 
member when the rains were abundant, and 
the hills and all uncultivated places were 
shaded by extensive groves. The removal of 
trees was certainly the cause of the present 
evil. The opening of the soil to the vertical 
sun rapidly dries up the moisture, and pre- 
vents the rain from sinking to the roots of 
plants. The rainy seasons in these climates 
are not continuous cloudy days, but succes- 
sions of sudden showers, with the sun shining 
hot in the intervals. Without shade upon 
the surface the water is rapidly exhaled, and 
springs and streams diminish. There is also, 
as many believe, an electrical action produced 
by the points of leaves upon the atmosphere, 
compelling it to yield upits moisture. How- 
ever feeble may be this effect from a single 
tree, the myriad spears of a whole forest pre- 
sented to the sky, undoubtedly do exert a 
marked and powerful influence. It is pro- 
bably from such a combined action that the 


tion swallowed up by the onward march of|drying up of the soil from the removal of the 


desolation, augments the cause, and renders 
the arrest of the evil more hopeless. This 
movement is from the east (the windward end 
of the island) towards the west, and is now 
quite conspicuous. Every few years an estate, 
formerly green with cane fields, becoming in- 
capable of producing further crops, has to be 
abandoned to the graziers, whose cattle find 
a meagre pasture upon it a few seasons longer. 
These are in time driven off, and the land is 
entirely given up. Henceforward it becomes, 
if not quite a desert, at least a barren waste, 
producing only a sparse and prickly vegeta- 
tion, over which a few arborescent Cacti reign 
supreme. <A narrow belt of green lines the 
shore of this region, consisting of Cocoa-nut 
Palms, the poisonous Manchineel, the seaside 
Grape (Coccoloba), and a few shrubs, whose 
natural habitat is along the highwater mark ; 
but, inland, cultivation is impossible without 
constant irrigation. As there are no streams 
upon the island, with the exception of a few 
rills chiefly near the western end, and the 
wells are failing, no means remain to force 
life from the unwilling soil. Some attempts 
were at one time made to arrest this insidious 
advance, but too late to be effectual. A planter, 


trees—destroying the balance of Nature— 
goes on with ever-increasing rapidity. 

An equally marked example of the effect 
we are considering is seen in the small island 
of Curagoa, lying in lat. 12° N., 60 miles from 
the coast of Venezuela. In the year 1845 this 
island was almost a perfect desert, where, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the inhabitants, 
had once been a garden of fertility. Aban- 
doned plantations, the recent ruins of beauti- 
ful villas and terraced gardens, and broad arid 
wastes without a blade of grass, showed how 
sudden and complete a destruction had fallen 
upon this unfortunate little island. The cause 
was the cutting down the trees for the export 
of their valuable timber. The effect followed 
even more rapidly than at Santa Cruz, as the 
island lies 5° further to the south, and the 
heat is more intense. ‘The rains have almost 
entirely ceased, and fresh water is among the 
luxuries. Almost within sight of Curagoa is 
the coast of the Spanish Main, covered with 
the rankest vegetation, over which the bur- 
dened clouds shower down abundant bless- 
ings. 

Still another example of the connection of 
such cause and effect is furnished in this same 
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tropical region. It is further interesting 
curious instance of the influence of poli 
changes upon climate. Sir Charles L 
describing the Lake of Valentia in Venez 
a broad sheet of water, surrounded by a 

belt of cultivation, tells us that the lev 
the lake has fluctuated with the var, 
fortunes of this unhappy Spanish Repu 
From time to time a fierce revolution, n 
devastating than tropical storms, has sv 
over the land. In these cruel wars am 
brethren nothing was spared. The inhabit 
were slaughtered and the land laid waste 
this burning region, on the line of the m 
mum temperature of the globe, Nature qui 
resumes her supremacy over the work 
man, a riotous vegetation sprung up On 
side. Tilled fields reverted to forests, 
streams augmented, and the level of the 

was raised. ‘Then came an interval of pe 
The land was inhabited once more; the for 
were removed, the streams dried, and the 

sunk to its former level. Several such t 
in the waters, and in the affairs of men 
recorded, furnishing convincing proof, if p 
is needed, of the intimate relation of at 
pheric moisture to vegetable life. Huamb 
in his personal narrative, relates his vis 
the Lake of Valentia, and his measureme 

its changes of level and coast line. In y 
of these facts, what are we to expect in 
own country but the like results, less r 
perhaps, but none the less sure, from the 
relenting warfare which is carried on age 
our ancient forests? The thought may 

startle us. How shall we arrest so fear 

fate? 


For “The Frie 


John Heald. 


A manuscript journal of this friend, ba 
recently been placed in the hands of the wr 
it is believed some extracts therefrom w 
be interesting and acceptable to some 0 
readers of ‘The Friend. In the neces 
condensation, some slight verbal alterat 
have been made. His own journal ma 
appropriately introduced by the Memorié 
specting him issued by Middleton Mon 
Meeting, Ohio, to which he belonged. 
as follows: 

“This, our dear friend, was born in Lo 
county, Virginia, 5th of Ninth month, 
and being early favored with the heavy 
visitation, he became acquainted with 
discipline of the cross, and was united te 
Society of Friends about the time he ar 
to manhood. It appears that he at t 
strove against conviction; yet learning 
dience by the things he suffered, he bec 
distinguished for his upright walking 
care in supporting our various christian 
monies; and by a careful indwelling wit 
Divine gift, his heart was enlarged in lo 
God, and good will to man. 

About the 27th year of his age he yi 
to an impression of duty which had cost 
much exercise, and became a public adv 
for the cause of his dear Lord and Ma 
and being careful not to go before his g 
he appeared mostly in a few words, anc 
very frequently, for several years. At 
he increased in his gift and in experienc 
was acknowledged a minister by this Mo 
Meeting about the year 1803, (he having 
viously removed to this neighborhood.) A 
this time he states that it was clearly oy 
to his mind that he had but little more 
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sitting a meeting; he was frequently and ac-|whole suite found easily shelter under the 
ceptably engaged in testimony. foliage of this immense tree. 

Knowing well the value of unity in the} “This famous tree, of so vast a diameter,” 
Church, he labored much to promote that|says Jean Houel, the first traveller who gave 
charity which thinketh no evil; and nearly|a description of it in the last century, “is en- 
the last public testimony he bore amongst us, |tirely hollow, and subsists now only by means 
was to show that evil surmising is incompati-|of its bark, but does not the less cover itself 
ble with the love of our Father in Heaven ;|every spring with new foliage. The hollow 
that if we love God, we must love our brother]of this tree is so large that the people of the 
also. Being afflicted with a very painful|neighborhood have constructed a house with- 
disease, and some friends coming to see him|in, with an oven for drying chestnuts, filberts 
he said: ‘I have nearly finished my course, Ijand almonds, and other fruits which they 
have fought the good fight, and kept the faith, | wish to preserve, as is the common usage in 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of|Sicily. When they require fuel, they take a 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous|hatchet and help themselves from the part of 
judge, shall give me at that day.’ He said he the tree around their dwelling. For this rea- 
freely forgave all who had said or done any {son this magnificent chestnut is nearly destroy- 
thing against him, and desired it might notjed. Some people believe that this colossus 
be laid to their charge; and he hoped those |consists of several chestnut trees, which, press- 
who thought he had injured them would for-|ing the one against the other and no longer 
give him, for he had nothing in his heart but|maintaining their individual bark, have grown 
love for all mankind.’ A few days previous|together and appear as a single tree to care- 
to his decease, he appeared peaceful, said that|less eyes. This is a mistake. All the parts, 
he was an unprofitable servant, that he had|though mutilated by time and the hand of 
done no more than his duty, adding: ‘It is}man, belong to one and the same trunk.” 
not by works of righteousness that I have| Careful examination seems really to prove 
done, but through mercy,—all of His mercy,|that all these diverging branches have but 
if I am saved, which I hope and trust will be|one system of roots. Moreover, Brydone, who 
my happy experience, and that he will not|visited it in 1770, states that his guide, follow- 
leave me, nor forsake me in the last conflict.’ |ing up the traditions of the country, assured 
Difficulty of breathing prevented his lying in|him that at a time long past a single unbroken 
bed; and his mental faculties in some degree | bark covered the trunk all around, although 
sympathized with his bodily infirmities, sojat the present day only a few remnants of it 
that he could not always convey his ideas in|can be seen. Canon Recupero, a Sicilian na- 
correct terms: but he frequently commemo-|turalist, affirmed in the presence of the Eng- 
rated the triumphs of redeeming Grace ; say-|lish traveller and many other witnesses, that 
ing, ‘The redeemed of the Lord shall come to|the root of this colossal tree was a single one. 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their|The best proof in support of the oneness of 
heads.’ His sufferings at times were exceed-|this tree is the example furnished by other 
ingly great, until near the close, but he ap-|chestnut trees on Mount Etna, which have a 
peared to be favored with the spirit of suppli-| diameter of thirty-six feet. The tree we are 
cation and praise as long as he could speak ; |describing is 160 feet in circumference—it is 
and then seemed to fall into an easy slumber;!impossible to assign a limit to its probable 
drew his breath shorter and shorter, until he|age. At the present day an opening suffi- 
ceased to breathe on the 26th of the Fifth|ciently large to allow two carriages to pass 
month, 1841, in the 78th year of bis age; and |through it abreast, penetrates it from side to 
we have the comfortable belief that he has|side, but this circumstance does not prevent 
entered into that rest which is prepared for|the venerable tree from covering itself every 
the just of all generations.” year with bloom and fruit. : 

It ought to be added, however, in conclu- 
sion, that it was the custom of ancient horti- 


the affairs of this life; upon reflection it 
ot appear to him that he was about to 
the world; but that he must be at the 
1e disposal. Pursuant to the admonition 
ecame much disengaged from worldly 
erns, and dedicated to the service of our 
" Redeemer. He visited nearly all the 
ings of Friends on this continent, and 
y of them several times; frequently ap- 
ing meetings from amongst Friends, and 
ave reason to believe that his labors in 
tospel were serviceable where his lot was 
_ He was also at various times engaged 
e important work of visiting families, for 
h he was qualified. Being of a cheerful 
sition, and susceptible of the tender sym- 
ies of friendship under the sanctifying 
ence of Divine Grace, his company and 
ersation were edifying. He encouraged 
by example and precept, the daily read- 
f the Holy Scriptures, and though charity 
christian forbearance were conspicuous 
s in his character, he promoted the due 
cise of our discipline, without partiality 
onecessary delay. 

the year 1829 he was visited with sore 
tion of body, which in his own apprehen- 
and that of others, appeared likely soon 
move him from this state of being. But 
¢ strengthened with might by the spirit 
1e inner man, he spoke to the states of 
y who came to see him. 
nd while thus apparently on the verge of 
, the great and glorious plan of christian 
mption was often his theme; and he thus 
ned his belief: ‘I belfeve in the Lord 
8 Christ, in all his offices, who was con- 
ed by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
y, suffered death under Pontius Pilate 
out the gates of Jerusalem, for the sins 
he whole world, and rose again the third 
for our justification; and now my hope 
ilvation is in him alone; that through his 
its and mediation with the Father I shall 
uccepted.’ Deeply imbued with a sense 
_the ability, both to will and to do with 
ptance, was the gift of God through Jesus 
ist, he ascribed all to him, acknowledging 
was an unprofitable servant—adding, ‘I 
sve at this awful moment, that nothing 
his mercy will save me.’ At another time 


(To be continued.) 


said: ‘I have confessed the Lord Jesus ‘ culturists to plant around a single shoot a 
ist before men, and I trust he will not deny Wonders of Vegetation. number of others of the same species, 80 as to 
before his Father and the holy angels. I {Goncindorls from, nage, S34) produce the appearance of a single tree, which 


On the banks of the Lake of Geneva stands|time would mature to a colossal size. They 
the mansion of Meillerie, and the rocks on|peeled off the bark on the inside, and soon a 
which it is built are divided from the water|single bark came to envelope the whole. This 
only by the road to the Simplon. A little|/practice was pursued especially with olive- 
distance further on you come to Neuve-Gelle, | trees. 
which bas one of the most famous chestnut) The Yew of La Motte-Feuilly, is at once the 
trees of the world. Ever since the fifteenth |monument of nature and of history. A monu- 
century this chestnut tree has given shelter|ment of nature, for it bears traces of an age 
to a modest hermitage, and no doubt it was|that must be counted by centuries, its trunk 
at that time already a tree of respectable age.|being not less than 24 feet in circumference, 
At present its base measures forty-six feet in|while the shadow cast by its still green 
circumference; but having been repeatedly |branches, covers an extent of 70 feet. A 
struck by lightning, it has been stunted in its|monument of history, for after seeing the Ro- 
growth ; the girth of its branches nevertheless | man legions pass, it was watered by the tears 
‘s thou shalt see meet to allot me here.’|gives it a venerable aspect, and each summer |of Charlotte d’Albret, the unfortunate wife of 
m this time till the beginning of the year| crowds of visitors come to see the famous tree|Cwsar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois, and by 
1, he was so much recovered as to be mostly and to rest under its shade. those of Jeanne, of Krance, divorced from 
2 to attend his own meeting, continuing to} Under the shade of the, chestnut tree on|Louis XII, who came hither to mingle her 
nee that christian concern which through|Mount Etna, a hundred horses have found grief with that of her cousin. : 

had rendered him exemplary in the per-|shelter. It is said that Queen Joan, of Arra-|- At present one balf of the tree is dead, and 
mance of this great duty, and careful to| gon, ascended Mount Ktna during her voyage |no longer reclothes itself with foliage in the 
emble in season; often presenting himself| from Spain to Naples, and that all the nobility |spring ; but the main trunk remains a perma- 
en under great bodily weakness and suffer- of Catania accompanied her in her excursion.|nent monument of an age long gone by. This 
8, and sometimes enduring much. pain in A tempest broke out, but the queen and her! yew stands in one of the courts of the feudal 


ave my sins are gone beforehand to judg- 
4%; there is to me no condemnation, and 
th has no terrors.’ Some days after, he 
dicated nearly as follows: ‘O! adorable 
esty, 1 am unworthy of the least of thy 
yrs and mercies, but I implore thee, that I 
7 know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
ist, whom thou hast sent; if thou seest fit 
diminish my present portion of earthly 
ifort, or to increase them, to give me many 
ew days, all are in thy hand, who knowest 
at is best for me, and let thy holy will be 
.e; but, O! for thy mercies’ sake, enable 
to know and do thy blessed will, all the 
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castle of la Motte-Feuilly, not far from the 
road leading from Chatre to Chateau-meillant, 
on the borders of the former provinces of 
Berry and la Marche. 

Respecting the dragon-tree of Orotava, the 
author of Tableaux de la Nature, says: “ This 
colossal dragon-tree is found in the garden of 
M. Fronqui, in the little town of Orotava, one 
of the most pleasant places in the world. 
When we climbed the peak of Teneriffe, in 
1799, we found that the circumference of this 
tree was about 45 feet some little distance 
above the ground. At the top it was nearly 
80 feet, which, considering its girth at the 
surface of the soil, is not surprising. Tradi- 
tion states that among the Gonanches this 
tree was an object of veneration, as the olive 
was among the Athenians, the plane among 
the Lydians, and the banana among the in- 
habitants of Ceylon.” 

In the year 1402, the dragon-tree of Oro- 
tava was accurately measured by the com- 
panions of Bethencourt, at the time when 
they discovered the island, and it was then 
as large and also as hollow as it is to-day. 
From this statement we might form a guess 
as to the age of this famous tree, remember- 
ing at the same time how slowly it grows. 
Berthelot says, in comparing the young drag- 
on trees in the neighborhood with this giant: 
“The calculation which we make as to the 
age of the latter inflame the imagination.” 

The dragon-tree has been cultivated from 
the remotest times, in the Canaries, Madeira, 
in Porto-Santa; and a very careful botanist, 
Leopold Von Buch, has seen it growing wild 
in the island of Teneriffe; it is not, therefore, 
as people have for a long time believed, a na- 
tive of the East Indies. It is found at the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle de Bourbon, 
in China and in New Zealand. Different 
varieties of this tree are found in these re- 
mote countries; but it does not exist at all 
in the New World. Borda measured the 
dragon-tree of the Villa Franquiin 1771. It 
is said that in the fifteenth century, soon after 
the Spanish conquest, mass was celebrated on 
a little altar that had been erected in the hol- 
low of its trunk. 

The monumental character of these plants, 
and the degree of respect with which they 
are regarded, have made naturalists curious 
to ascertain their age and to measure more 
exactly their dimensions. De Candolle, Unger, 
and other distinguished botanists, do not hesi- 
tate to state that many dragon-trees now ex- 
isting date back to the earliest periods of our 
history, to a time, in fact when even the his- 
tory of Greece and Italy was but just begin- 
ning. The sterility of these plants is one 
cause of their longevity. 

By the side of the dragon-trees, which in 
spite of their enormous dimensions belong, 
strictly speaking, to the same class as our 
asparagus, may be placed the Adansonias or 
baobabs, which are certainly among the larg- 
est and oldest inhabitants of our planet. The 
earliest description of these trees is dated 
1454, and was written by a Venitian, Louis 
Cadamosto. He found at the mouth of the 
Senegal a number of these trees, the circum- 
ference of which was about 100 feet. Per- 
rotet says he saw baobabs over 30 feet in 
diameter. 


The furnace of affliction is only to refine us 


from our earthly dross, and to soften us for| proach in any kind of degree to the 


the impression of God’s own image, 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
HOPE. 


Never despair! The darkest cloud 
That ever loomed will pass away, 
The longest night will yield to dawn— 
The dawn will kindle into day. 
What if around thy lonely bark 
Break fierce and high the waves of sorrow, 
Stretch every oar! there’s land ahead ! 
And thou wilt gain the port to morrow. 


When fortune frowns, and summer friends, 
Like birds that fear a storm, depart, 
Some, if the heart hath tropic warmth, 
Will stay and nestle around thy heart. 
If thou art poor, no joy is won, 
No good is gained by sad repining, 
Gems buried in the darkened earth 
May yet be gathered for the mining. 


There is no lot, however sad, 
There is no roof, however low, 
But has some joy to make it glad, 
Some latent bliss to soothe its woe. 
The light of hope will linger near, 
When wildest beats the heart’s emotion ; 
A talisman when breakers roar, 
A star upon the troubled ocean. 


The farmer knows not if his field} 

With flood, or drought, or blight must cope ; 
He questions not the fickle skies, 

But plows, and sows, and toils in hope. 
Then up! and strive, and dare, and do, 

Nor doubt a harvest you will gather ; 
Tis time to labor, and to wait, 

And trust in God for genial weather. 


Selected. 
OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their fruitage on its roof: 

And the cherry-tree so near it grew, 
That when awake I’ve lain, 

In the lonesome nights I’ye heard the limbs, 
As they creaked against the pane; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees! 
T’ve seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet-brier under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose by the garden fence 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Far brought, and rich, and rare, 

To other eyes more beautiful, 
But not to me so fair ; 

For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright ! 
I have twined them with my sister’s locks 

That are laid in the dust from sight! 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep, 
Which my father’s hand set up; 

And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well! 
I remember yet the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 

And her smile was always sweet ; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 

That hair is silver now! 
But ae he hearth’s light, oh, that broad hearth’s 

ight 

And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 

They are in my heart to-night. 
—Phebe Cary. 


On Liberality.—Let every man use his own 
judgment, since every man must give an ac- 
count of himself to God. Abhor every ap- 


persecution. If you cannot reason or persuade 


spirit of|ing upwards of £100,’”—Home and 


a man into the truth, never attempt to fe 
him into it. Iflove will not compel him, le 
him to God, the Judge of all— Wesley. 


The Pope’s Massacre-medal —It may be 
teresting to our readers to obtain some reli 
information about the medal which wasstr 
by Pope Gregory XIII, in commemoratio 
the St. Bartholomew massacre. The © 
Alexander Thomson, of Banchory, Aberd 
shire, was a gentleman of wealth and posi 
in the north of Scotland, and occupied on 
the highest public offices in the country ¥ 
which he was connected before his de 
When the British Association last met in 
city of Aberdeen, the late Prince Cons 
who honored it with his presidency, wa 
guest of Mr. Thomson, at his estate. 
Thomson formerly belonged to the Establis 
Church of Scotland, but at the disruption 
1843, formed one of the party who 
originated the Free Church of Scotland, 
at the time of his death was one of its ele 
and leading men. Itis from the “Mem 
of this gentleman, edited by Professor Sn 
ton, of Edinburgh, that the following ext 
is obtained, having reference to a ques 
which is now a topic of discussion in all 
religious circles of England: “ While 
Thomson was in Rome, he was at painé 
procure a medal struck in commemoratio 
the slaughter of the Huguenots. He 
describes the application made for the me 
and how it was obtained: ‘Members of 
church of Rome have often denied, botk 
speaking and writing, that Gregory & 
struck a medal in honor of one of the gr 
est crimes ever committed by man. W 
in Rome, in 1828--29, I resolved to try te 
certain the fact. L went to the Papal mir 
the Vatican, and presented a list of a 
medals I wished to purchase, among whic 
named Uconotorum Strages (the slaughte 
the Huguenots). ‘The Custode read my 
and said, “I can give you all of those but 
of which I am not certain, and I will go 
look for it.” He returned in a few mint 
and said he had found one impression 0) 
which he handed to me, pointing out thé 
was badly struck; he, however, told me t 
had the original die, and would be happy 
throw off a few, of which I might have 
choice. I secured the damaged one, an 
ranged to return in a fortnight, when hes 
the others would be ready. I did so, anc 
produced six, telling me to chose any 0 
liked. To his considerable surprise, I ¢ 
the whole, instantly paid for them, and wal 
off with my prize. In order to make the 
general use, I distributed them among fri 
in different parts of the world. One I 
to Dr. Davis, Episcopalian clergyman in 
York; one to Professor Tholuck, of 
one to Dr. Wilson, of Bombay; one to 
Free Church College in Edinburgh; tw 
friends; and one to myself,—now in the 
net of coins in my museum. Somehoy 
other, the medal attracted notice, and eng 
ings of it were published in various book 
for example, by the Religious Tract Soe 
on the title page of Tract 455. “The T 
mony of History against the Church of Ro 
This fact, of course, become known in Re 
and I am informed that in consequence 
sale of single medals has been stopped, 
nothing sold less than a complete oo 
Journal. ‘4 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘“*The Friend.” 
The two Covenants. 


will put my law in their inward parts 
rite it in their hearts,” is the law of 
covenant under which we live; of 
Christ Jesus is the Mediator. Blessed 
lege and holy hope indeed! It was no 
> in view of this that the Saviour, when 
nally on earth declared to His disciples, 
“Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see those things which ye 
nd have not seen them; and to hear 
things which ye hear, and have not 
them.” The first covenant attended 
rdinances of divine service and a world- 
etuary, was written upon tables of stone. 
econd, established upon better promises, 
panied in larger measure with the gifts 
nection of the Holy Spirit, and was never 
x old neither vanish away, was written 
e fleshly tables of the heart, by Him 
became and who is the Author of eternal 
tion to all them that obey Him. The 
. of the law, or old and imperfect 
sation, is represented as being but a 
in shadowing good things, “ which could 
make the comers thereunto perfect.” 
efficacy and quickening virtue of the 
tovenant is thus described: “But Christ 
come an high priest of good things to 
by a greater and more perfect taber- 
not made with hands,” hath, “through 
ternal Spirit, offered himself without 
to God,” to “purge your consciences 
dead works to serve the living God.” 
, “the law was given by Moses; but 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Nowa 
Spirit writes a living law, inward, 
cal, all-sufficient if faithfully obeyed— 
w of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
ver, in the transfiguration, Moses and 
who had been present—typical of the 
of outward baptism,—the shadowy, the 
onious, the “ready to vanish away,” 
ll gone; and the voice, truly significant, 
|, “This is my beloved Son, hear Him.” 
same momentous truth was again re- 
d when the Immaculate Lamb cried 
pon the cross, “It is finished!” That 
old things had vanished, and the “new 
ving way,” which He hath consecrated 
, was fully opened by Himself who was 
e,as the crucified, yet soon risen and 
ed Redeemer, to be, through His Holy 
3, all in all to His people; which is thus 
ssed by the Apostle: “ For of Him, and 
gh Him, and to Him are all things: to 
be glory for ever. Amen.” 
ikingly manifest is it from the pages of 
Scripture, that those under the first 
ant only prospered in the way cast up 
lem, as they were obedient to the condi- 
f that covenant ;—obedient to the voice 
Lord their God. This is, in one out 
ny instances, set forth by a prophecy of 
ay ; viz: “ Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah 
epjamin: The Lord is with you while 
/ with him: and if ye seek him he will 
nd of you: but if ye forsake him, he 
rsake you.” ‘The blessing to Abraham 
that “thou hast obeyed My voice ;” 
the judgments, chastenings, and well 
estruction of the children of Israel was 
use thou wouldst not obey the voice of 
ord thy God.” 
men shall say, “What meaneth the 
f this great anger,” it shall be answered, 


So that, as recorded, 


Lord God of their fathers, which he made with 
them when he brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt.” 

Well, there is perbaps no less danger of our 
being unmindful of, unfaithful in, or of turn- 
ing from the new covenant of light and life 
of which Christ Jesusis the Mediator! It is 
written, “He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses ; 
of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be found worthy, who bath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite to the Spirit of grace.” There is no 
doubt that the blessing, in abundant mercy, 
is as truly set “upon Mount Gerizim, and the 
curse upon mount Ebal,”’—a blessing if we 
will obey the new covenant law, or the still, 
small, inspiring voice of the Saviour, and a 
curse if we will not obey, as in any period of 
the world. Most true it is also that we 
have been and are, far beyond them, signally 
blessed. Have we not had line upon line and 
precept upon precept both immediately and 
instrumentally ? As was to Israel of old, 
“Have not life and death, blessing and cursing 
been set before us,” with the tender appeal 
and entreaty, “Therefore choose life, that 
both thou and thy seed may live.” 

Have not our experiences been also in 
some respects very like the children of Israel, 
though fruitful—because under the perfect 
covenant—in far more glorious results? Were 
not our forefathers brought out from those 
around them as these were from Egypt with 
an high band and an outstretched arm? The 
children of the old covenant also were led, 
even by commandment, to encamp at Piba- 
hiroth over against Baal-Zephon, with the 
mountains on either side, the Red Sea before 
them, and the pursuing, hostile foe behind ; 
when, crying unto the Lord, He delivered 
them out of their distresses, by opening a way 
through the midst of the sea. So under the 
new covenant, how oft is the spiritual Israel 
encompassed as with mountains on either 
side; their faith greatly reduced ; and lower- 
ing clouds of fear and sorrow reminding 
them of the only available weapons, prayer 
and supplication unto Him who is the alone 
sufficiency of His people. But as in humility 
and contrition of soul they have thus cried 
unto the tender Shepherd of Israel who ever 
regardeth His sparrows, how has He conde- 
scended to open a way where there appeared 
to be no way. Full often, too, like those by 
Moses led, do these have to encamp by the 
bitter waters of Mara; wherein the declara- 
tions; “In the world ye shall have tribula-| 
tion;” and, “All that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution ;” are ful- 
filled in their experience. But as patience is 
allowed its perfect work under them, with 
the exercise of living faith, how do they 
seem supported; and, in the vicissitude of, 
the Lord’s mercy, to pitch the tent next as at’ 
Elab, “where were twelve wells of water, | 
and threescore and ten palm-trees.” How 
were they also of that day, required to des- 
troy all the original possessors of the land; 
lest they become thorns in their eyes and 
scourges in their side, and should plague 
them in the land whither they went to pos- 


sess. And like them, too, how indispensable 
for us to cast out all the old inhabitants of: 
the land—the deep rooted lusts and affections| 


that progress in the obedience which is of 
faith, before our secret-seeing Father in 

beaven. And again while in no wise wish- 

ing to discourage any, but on the contrary, 

with that solemn view of things which pertain 

to the world to come, to draw all to a belief 
in, and a practical walking in the narrow way 

of obedience unto Christ’s cross, it is well 

for us to remember with deep thoughtfulness 

that but two of all those that were brought 

out of Egypt, entered the promised ‘land. 

Showing that there is no safety but in the 

continual “watch;” and giving to the wise 

in heart an easy interpretation to the truths, 

‘Gf the righteous scarcely be saved;” and, 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way, 

which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” Lastly, as they of that era were led 

by the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night, and were commanded not to 

move or journey unless that lifted off the 

tabernacle ;* so, in this new covenant epoch, 

we have the faithful and true witness in the 

heart—the manifestation of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit—to guide us into all truth. Now it is 
this ‘‘ ministration of the Spirit,” that con- 

stitutes especially the glory of this new 
covenant of light and life, of which the ever 
adorable Son of God is the living Mediator. 

“Tf, saith the Apostle, the ministration of 
death, written and engraven in stones, was 

glorious, so that the children of Israel could 

not steadfastly behold the face of Moses for 
the glory of his countenance, which glory 
was to be done away;” or, in other words, 

“Tf the ministration of condemnation be 

glory, much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory.” By faithful- 

ness to which, continues the Apostle, we 

“are changed into the same image from glory — 
to glory,”—a gradual not a hasty growth 

— even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

It is unquestioned obedience to this law in 
the inward parts, and that is written in the 
heart, the full recognition of the new covenant 
of Christ, the life within and the light within, 
of which He is the Mediator, that we so 
much want. This should engage our most 
solicitous attention as being that which, as 
represented, will teach us all things, bring all 
things to our remembrance the Saviour hath 
said unto us, and guide us into all truth, It 
is this Spirit that, as prophesied, was to be 
poured upon all flesh ; which as the seed and 
leaven of the kingdom, will save all who 
passively yield themselves to its humbling, 
transforming influence. This will cause the 
heart of stone to be broken to pieces; and 
the broken and contrite and teachable heart 
be given, as that we may grow in the saving 
grace of the Lord Jesus, and become what 
we are by it. This, says William Penn, ad- 
dressing some in his day, is “the light of Christ 
within, who is the light of the world, and so 
a light to you, that tells you of the truth of 
your condition, leads all that take heed unto 
it out of darkness into God’s marvellous 
light; for light grows upon the obedient. It is 
sown for the righteous, and their way is a 
shining light, that shines forth more and more 
to the perfect day.” 

“Wherefore, O friends, turn in, turn in, I be- 
seech you! Where is the poison, there is the 
antidote: there you want Christ, and there 
you must find him; and blessed be God, there 


* How specifically and with reiteration this is en- 


e they have forsaken the covenant of the of the natural heart—lest they hinder in us joined, see Numb, ix. 17-23, 
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‘a 


you may find him. “Seek and you shall 
find,” I testify for God: but then you must 
seek aright with your whole heart, as men that 
seek for their lives, yea, for their eternal lives: 
diligently, humbly, patiently, as those that 
can take no pleasure, comfort, or satisfaction 
in any thing else, unless you find him whom 
your souls want, and desire to know and 
love above all. O it is a travail, a spiritual 
travail! let the carnal profane world think 
and say as it will. And through this path you 
must walk to the city of God, that has eternal 
foundations, if ever you will come there.” 


and selling liguor, which the government 
ought to try to prevent. I am here with 
them deprived of almost every comfort, lead- 
ing a life of toil, trials, hardships, and priva- 
tions, and not being able to see any good 
that may result from it, but may say what 
the agent has said, from his knowledge of 
facts concerning the Kiowas and other In- 
dians, that he considers that my being in the 
Kiowa camp has been worth more to the 
government than ten regiments of soldiers. 
If it may be the case that any good is result- 
ing from my being amongst them I am thank- 
ful for it, and have felt a peaceful assurance 
of its being right and of Divine requiring. 
My love to you my dear and precious ones. 
Farewell. T. C. Barry. 


For “*The Friend.’ 
The Plain Dress. 


Without going into particulars, ii may be 
sufficient to state that although the writer 
was born a member of the Society of Friends, 
he did not feel called upon to uphold their 
testimony as to plainness of speech, behavior 
and apparel, until about the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. 

And now, after more than thirty years ex- 
perience as to those testimonies, he feels it 
well to state some of the results as he has 
found them. 

In the progress of the change, from wear- 
ing gay apparel, to wearing a plain dress, he 
asked advice of no one, and no one advised 
him, or influenced him, except it may be 
that a number of years before the change he 
asked a Friend to explain to him the inten- 
tion of the plain dress; who could only re- 
ply that “those who wore it felt called on so to 
do,’ or words to that effect—and however 
simple these words may seem, they contain 
the pith of the whole matter. 

He read diligently the biographies, and 
other writings of Friends, in which, as face 
answers face in a glass, he found that others 
had passed along the same road that he was 
travelling. And in due time it was shown 
to him, with indubitable clearness, by the 
Holy Spirit, as he reverently believes, what 
he was to do in the matter. Such was the 
solidity and clearness of his conviction as to 
this testimony that he has never since felt 
any wavering of doubt as to its reality and 
correctness. Every man’s faith rests very 
much on his own experiences—the things 
that he has experienced himself—the things 
that he bas seen and handled himself—and 
known of his own knowledge—are as founda- 
tion stones to his faith, in what he reads or 
hears of the experience of others. 

Those who have never been really called 
to adopt plainness, by the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, may find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to believe that others really have 
had such a call, and may look upon the whole 
testimony as a mere dead form invented by 
human wisdom—whereas it appears to the 
who have ever been ready to join in any war-|writer to be one of those foolish things of 
like, or raiding expedition, if not to take the|God that are wiser than the wisdom of man, 
lead in the same, have stood in the breach of|(1 Cor: i. 25.) When the writer was called 
a general outbreak of these southern tribes,|to adopt the plain coat, which was to him a 
thereby preventing it, and perhaps the effu-|severe trial, not only the very day but the 
sion of much blood, probably saving to the|very hour was indicated on which to make 
government by preventing a summer’s cam-|the change. And this seems to him so certain, 
paign of Indian warfare. 


There may be some raiding done this sum-|all his religious experience—and in fact all 
mer, as whiskey peddlers will come amongst |his experiences. 


them doing a double business, stealing ponies! With such an experience as this, it is 


For ‘The Friend.” 

The following was received from Linn 
Co., Iowa. 

Kiowa Agency, Ft. Sill, 5th mo. 22d, 1873. 

Ever dear and precious wife and children.— 
I came into the Agency yesterday after a 
journey of over one hundred miles in three 
days’ hard traveling. My health is good, 
though almost constant exposure and fatigue 
is making me poor in flesh. 

Our camp now being on the north fork of 
Red river, perbaps not far from where it 
enters Indian Territory. From the number 
of lodges there must be 800, or 900 Kiowas 
in the camp, and several hundred Comanches 
and Apaches, camped close by. The weather 
continues so cool that the trees do not come 
out as usual, and so dry that the grass is 
very backward and slow in coming forward. 
The Baffalo is scarce here, though we get 
plenty to eat. There is an extensive bed of 
rock-salt a few miles from here, but I do not 
know that I shall see it, as Kicking Bird and 
the other chiefs are unwilling for me to go 
far out of camp while there are so many 
Indians around, as they say there are many 
who would kill me for my clothes if they 
were to find me out any where. Some time 
since there came to our camp three Cheyenne 
chiefs, and as the custom is the Kiowa chiefs 
were collected in council. They will not ex- 
plain what the Cheyennes wanted, but tell 
me that it was “no good,” and that Lone 
Wolf’s reply was “no good.” Then followed 
Kicking Bird, telling them that the Kiowas 
wanted nothing to do with them while they 
were hostile to Washington, that our agent 
is a good man, the Wichita agent is a good 
man, and their agent (the Cheyenne agent) 
is a good man, that Washington is good, 
only the Cheyennes are bad, and the Kiowas 
will not join them in any war against the 
whites; that they had better go home and 
behave themselves, and not be hanging round 
trying to get the young men to join them 
and so bring the Kiowas into trouble They 
promised obedience and left. J understand 
the Cheyennes have given up the idea of 
fighting the government. 

Whatever influence I may have exerted 
among the Kiowas during the time I have 
been among them I may never know, but 
am fully convinced that these same Kiowas 


that if he were to doubt that, he must doubt}: 


evident that the sneers of “making broad | 
phylacteries,” and other like expressions, 
on his mind as the expressions of men 
bave had no living experience themselv 
who have had no real call themselves to 
hold the testimony. Or it may be of | 
who have adopted the testimony as a r 
matter of conformity with the society, o1 
deference to the views of other men 
themselves, and who are of course res 
under what to them appears such sens 
formality. 

The tongue is a little member and boas 
great things; behold how much wood a! 
fire kindleth, (James, iii. 5). As the to? 
among the members of the body, so is p 
ness of dress, among Friends’ testimoni 
it speaks for the rest to whoever sees it. 
may seem small in itself but it influences 
whole life of the wearer and communic¢ 
his influence to all beholders. 

When the writer goes into a court of 
or before a magistrate, to testify as to fac 
he is not asked whether he swears or affi 
—the well understood dress speaks for 
and he is affirmed without questioning. 
dress is a perpetual testimony, to all 
holders, against swearing, whenever it is 
and known. 

In passing along the streets the writer 
often been insulted, by having the v 
“ Quaker” called out at him—sometime 
companied with opprobious words—s 
times by little boys throwing stones, or 
missiles, at him. What does this m 
Why that the testimony of Friends ag 
resisting violence by violence is well kn 
and that people ofa mean spirit insult Fri 
not fearing any resistance; the dress tells 
whom they may safely attack. Onanu 
of occasions, in speaking to such people, 
manner, when addressed, has shown co 
sively, on what ground they stood. 

No one ina Friendly garb frequents p 
for gambling, drinking, horse racing, b 
of impurity, theatres, &c., as he would 
become known, and be exposed. The 
dress would not only make the wearer 0 
as a hypocrite, but also act as a disagre 
monitor to the frequenters of such plac 

Thus the dress is as a tongue that proc 
the principles of Friends, wherever it i 
and known—a silent monitor that te 
continually—calling the beholders to 
self denial without which no one can 
disciple of Christ. Every consistent 
thereby becomes a silent teacher of 
doctrines and testimonies that Frien 
hold, a leaven in society wherever h 
may be cast—those who discard the 
dress thereby diminish their power to s 
the other testimonies. 

Plainness of dress is called one of the 
testimonies—and so in some sense it 
called—but to judge of the importa 
members by their size is not very se 
A small man may control a great nat 
men larger than himself, and how o 
the conduct of Friends influenced by 
dress. _ Probably no one of Friends’ te 
nies is more generally known to the 
world—or attracts more attention to 
other testimonies. 

6th mo. Sth, 1873. 


Uniform Railroad Guage-—How 4d 
uniform gauge of railroads all over the 
happen to be just 4 feet 8} inches? 


psult of some prolonged and abstruse 
ation? It was because George Stephen- 
be father of railroad transportation, 
laying the first track in England, took 
oot rule and measured the distance be. 

the wheels of the York mail coach, 
ade the rails to correspond. 


and Touching.—There came recently 
New York post office a letter directed 
y to “God.” When opened it was found 
evidently from a little girl, and read 


par God, we are very poor. My brother 
a new coat very much. Won’t you 

to send him one, and then I shall 
no more about it.” 

letter was put into the hands of certain 
adies. They sent to the town in Massa- 
ts whence the letter came, and found 
se genuine. Probably the little girl’s 
» has been answered by this time. 


y war is better than unholy peace, but 
er to it there must be a holy motive, a 
ule, holy actions, and a holy end; alas! 
pldom are these all found together! 
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ne of the invaluable lessons which oar 
aught his disciples, when instructing 
in the truths of the new dispensation, 
eparing them for the work to be assign- 
m in his church, we find the following, 
ed doubtless, to guard them equally 
st the dangers attending a specious popu- 
and the discouragement arising from 
snsure of unjust or thoughtless fault- 
3, ‘“ Woe unto you when all men shall 
well of you; for so did their fathers to 
ise prophets.” 

christian is enjoined to do all the work 
palled to perform, as a duty ; because it 
nt, because it is the will of his divine 
r; and it is only as he conforms to this, 
at reference to the opinions of others, 
eis kept in that life which is hid with 

in God. Man without religion is the 
re of circumstances, but the religion of 

makes him independent of them by 
» him above them. 

praise of men is always addressed to 
rson, and though at first it may seem 
less, yet if often or largely partaken of, 
are few things more noxious to christian 
hd growth. This life does not thrive 
its requirements are regulated in refer- 
0 the good or evil estimate placed upon 
by those who have not been regenerated; 
nciples and its law must reign supreme, 
at deference to the world or those who 
verned by its spirit. 

not a little remarkable how carefully 
ord impressed upon his immediate fol- 
3, that if they became his disciples they 
laxpect to incur discredit, loss, hatred, 
nely and persecution. The promises 
yostly addressed to those who, being in 
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the beatitudes are commingled forewarnings, 
that the rejoicing may have to spring up in the 
midst of suffering, and acceptance with the 
Searcher of hearts be accompanied with the 
scorn and opposition of the multitude, “ Ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name sake, 
but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” “If ye were of the world the world 
would love its own, but because ye are not of 
the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world therefore the world hateth you.” “If 
they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call 
them of his household.” That this was more 
malignantly fulfilled in the early days of the 
christian church than now there can be no 
doubt, but in this day the truth of the declara- 
tion of the apostle is experienced by many, 
“All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” 

The present age boasts of its liberality, and 
even among some who aim to be leaders in 
religious society there is put forth a senti- 
mentalism, that is willing to remove or blur 
the clear and sharply defined doctrines of the 
gospel ; so that there may be a general frater- 
nizing among professors, under the cover of 
a spurious charity. But the want of that 
heavenly virtue is shown when opposition is 
manifested to such amalgamation, and the 
opinions on which it is based are controverted. 
The upright disciple, who is bound to main- 
tain the law and the testimony which his 
Master has given, soon finds that his motives 
are impugned, his course misrepresented, and 
the object he has in view denounced. The 
plea of progress, and improvement in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, is assigned as 
adequate to justify the innovations made, and 
opposition thereto is misconstrued into bigotry 
and unfriendliness, deserving of censure and 
reproach. 

In social and civil society the two principles 
of progress and restraint are almost always 
at work; each of which is necessary to a 
healthful condition, and neither of which can 
be safely allowed to obtain an undue prepon- 
derance. In the application of these princi- 
ples we are naturally inclined to extremes, 
and one extreme begets its opposite. If pro- 
gress is unduly checked by a stupid persist- 
ence in antiquated opinions or institutions, 
merely because they have the stamp of age, 
it may become necessary for some to urge the 
public mind forward ; but care must be taken 
not to go so fast as to rush beyond the proper 
point aimed at. So also, when under the plea 
of progress and improvement there is a pre- 
ponderating tendency to unsettle or destroy 
long cherished truths, or well tested systems, 
both prudence and wisdom sanction unyield- 
ing opposition, and a willingness to incur the 
charge of one-sidedness and obstinacy in an 
effort to stay excessive change, threatening 
dissolution. 

But the principles of the Christian religion 
are perfect in themselves and immutable, and 
the only improvement that can be made with 
them, is in extending their controlling influ- 
ence over the varying circumstances of life 
and society. The devoted disciple of Christ 
must, take his stand on those principles, and 
prove his determined allegiance to his Master 


measure delivered from the thraldom of| by maintaining them and the course they call 


ave begun 


to advance in the strait and| him to adopt, let others do as they may, and 


7 way, and learned to love their De- however wounding and unjust may be the 


*; but there is little set forth that is at- opinions expressed about, or the conduct pur- 


e except to the eye of faith, and with 


sued towards him. ‘To him it is given on be- 
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half of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer for his sake. 

We are often impressed with the palpable 
inconsistency manifested by many members 
of other Yearly Meetings and some of our 
own, who profess to be actuated by great 
liberality and charity when adverting to those 
among Friends who do not hesitate to avow 
doctrines and engage in practices inconsistent 
with the well-known principles of the Society; 
or when noticing the participation of minis- 
ters of other religious professions in the meet- 
ings of our members; but who when they 
speak of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
the members who are most efficiently engaged 
in conducting its affairs, seem ever ready to 
represent it and them in some unfavorable 
point of view, and to attribute tothem motives 
and feelings unworthy of the christian charac- 
ter, and incompatible with the standing of a 
part of the Church of Christ. 

That Yearly Meeting has clearly and plainly 
set forth the causes that have operated to place 
it in the position it holds, and the sense of re- 
ligious duty that restrains it from departing 
therefrom; and yet when spoken of in other 
Yearly Meetings, or by its own members ad- 
verse to its course, it is rare to find that its 
motives are not misrepresented, its proceed- 
ings not spoken of as either intended to foster 
disunity or being of no account, and its active 
memberslamentably deficient in christian love 
and concern for the welfare of the body. We 
may be sure it would be very different were 
there a deep religious concern to probe the 
wound so long festering, to the bottom; search 
out what has inflicted it, what are the fatal 
symptoms in the Case, and in the true spirit 
of christian firmness and restoring love, apply 
the remedy by which it alone may be soundly 
healed. 

We trust that the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, who are striving, in weak- 
ness and often in deep distress, to maintain 
their allegiance to their divine Master, by a 
course consistent with what they believe to 
be required of them by him, may not allow 
either hardness or indifference towards those 
thus treating them to take possession of their 
hearts; but seek for strength and consolation 
from Him who seeth in secret, and bear in 
mind his emphatic declaration, “ Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you, for 
so did their fatbers to the false prophets.” 
Persevering labor or patiently borne suffer- 
ing in a good cause, and with a good object 
in view, is a religious duty, and however such 
labor or suffering for a time may be opposed 
or despised, it is never lost, and will receive 
its reward. 


We have received from a distant State a 
notice of a marriage, with no name as a 
voucher of authority for publishing it. We 
do not publish such notices unless accom- 
panied by the name of a responsible person, 
and the name of the meeting of Friends in 
which the marriage is accomplished. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—The Spanish Cortes, on the 8th inst., 
passed a resolution definitely proclaiming a Federal 
Republic for Spain, by a vote of 210 yeas against 2 
nays. 

ip has been elected President of the Cortes, and 
Margall, Minister of the Interior, has been entrusted 
with the duty of forming a new Cabinet. : 

General Velarde, commander of the Republican forces 
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in the province of Barcelona, has tendered his resigna- 
tion in consequence of revolt and mutiny among his 
troops. General Cabrinetz was moving with a strong 
force with which he hoped to restore order among the 
mutineers. 

In Grenada, conflicts have occurred between the gar- 
rison and the towns people, in which a number of per- 
sons were killed and wounded. Finally the garrison 
laid down their arms and surrendered to the citizens. 

The Carlists are still active in the north. They hold 
a portion of the Northern Railway in Spain, and have 
signed a convention by which a resumption of railway 
traflic will be permitted, the Spanish authorities agree- 
ing to the neutralization of the line from Miranda to 
the frontier. For this concession the Carlists are to be 
paid $200 per day. 

Count von Arnim, ambassador of the German Em- 
pire, has presented anew his credentials to the French 
government, and has been formally received by Pre- 
sident MacMahon. 

The Bank of France has paid into the Treasury one- 


the war indemnity. The remainder will be paid in 
monthly instalments. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has addressed 
a circular letter to the representatives of France abroad, 
in which he declares that the policy of the new govern- 
ment will be moderate at home and pacific abroad. All 
attempts at revolution will be vigorously opposed with- 
out attacking existing institutions. The Thiers admin- 


issued for the return of the banished Christians to their 
homes, and for the removal of offensive proclamations 
against Christianity. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 9th says: The session of 
the Cortes last night was one of the stormiest on record. 
Margall proposed a list of ministers for confirmation, 
but after an excited discussion the House rejected the 


nomination, and called on Figueras to resume the con- , 


duct of the government with his old cabinet, The Cortes 
then adopted a vote of confidence in Figueras’ ministry 
and adjourned. 


The proclamation of the Federal Republic was cele- , 


a $6.50 ; finer brands, $7 a $11.50. Western rec 
$1.61 a $1.76. Yellow corn, 58 a 60 cts.; white 
Oats, 47 a 52 cts. Sales of about 2000 beef ¢ 
74+ a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra; fair to goo 
cts., and common 44 a 5} cts. Choice sheep so 
cts. per lb. gross, and fair to middling at 43 « 
Corn fed hogs, $7.25 a $7.75 per 100 lbs. net. I 
5000 head. Baltimore.—White corn, 72 cts. ; ye 
cts. Oats, 48 a 50 cts. St. Lowis—No. 3 fall 
$1.40; No. 2 spring $1.15. No. 2 corn, 38} cts. 
33 cts. Barley, 70 cts. Rye, 65 cts. Lard 
Cincinnati.—Family flour, $7.25 a $7.75. Whee 


brated in Barcelona with an illumination and general a $1.50, Corn, 45 cts. Oats, 37 a 46 cts. 


rejoicings. . 
The Alexandra Palace, a very large building in the 
suburbs of London, was burned on the 9th inst. Loss 
estimated at $3,000,000. It was built about five years 
ago, and had been used for industrial exhibitions, con- 
certs, &c. It was capable of holding over 20,000 people. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having 

of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be hel 
on Fourth-day, the 18th inst., at 9.30 A. M. 

The Committee on Admission will meet at : 


Earl Russel has introduced a bill in the House of|.ame morning, and that on Instruction at 7 o’cl 


Lords for the better government of Ireland, which 
abolishes the office of Lord Lieutenant, and provides 
that the voice of eight jurors out of twelve will suffice 
for a verdict. The object of the measure is to restrict 
the power of the priesthood and secure the conviction 
of criminals. 

A great fire occurred in Dublin the 9th inst., by 
which much timber and other property was destroyed. 
A mob, whose object was plunder, endeavored to pre- 
vent the firemen from extinguishing the flames. A 


istration was changed because it did not, in the view of| detachment of soldiers was called out, and the rioters 


the majority, offer sufficient guarantees against revolu- 
tion in the country. 

The American department of the Vienna Exposition 
was thrown open to the public the 5th inst., and steam 
was applied to the machinery exhibited therein. The 
novelties, it is stated, surpass those from other coun- 
tries. 

The Emperor of Russia has made his proposed visit 
to Vienna and returned to St. Petersburg. 

On the 8th inst. the Shah of Persia, and his retinue, 
were at Wiesbaden, Germany, on their way to London. 

The Asiatic cholera has appeared in two villages in 
west Prussia, having been communicated from Russian 
Poland. A rigid quarantine of the infected district has 
been established. 

A London dispatch says: The government has de- 
cided to authorize the Bank of England to increase its 
circulation six million pounds, under restrictions not 
yet determined. 

The magistrates of Belfast, with a view to the adop- 
tion of measures for the prevention of disturbances on 
the anniversaries of the battles of the Boyne and Augh- 
rim respectively, have determined to prohibit all pro- 
cessions on those days. 

A strike of the employés of the Great Western Rail- 
road Company has taken place. Eight hundred men 
have quit work. 

The rebellion in Cuba continues. Official advices 
from the interior report a battle in Manzanillo jurisdic- 
tion, in which the Spaniards suffered a loss of 21 killed 
and 60 wounded, and the insurgents had 160 men killed. 

The Havana Tribune condemns the Colonization So- 
ciety for not protecting the rights of Coolies. The 
society fails to secure humane treatment for Chinese 
laborers, and good prospects for them when their con- 
tracts expire. The cruelty with which they are treated, 
it is alleged, causes them to resort to suicide, murder or 
flight. 

Advices from Guatemala to 5th mo. 30th, state that 
the President has issued a decree granting religious 
liberty in the State. A number of Protestant places of 
worship will consequently be erected. 

Mexican advices state that the foreign priests who 
were in custody have been expelled from the country, 
the government describing them as “ pernicious foreign- 
ers.” The American Minister interfered on behalf of 
two naturalized Irish priests, but President Lerdo de 
Tejada refused to allow them to remain. Three sick 
foreign priests were allowed to remain temporarily upon 
giving bail to leave the country immediately upon their 
recovery. The action of the President is considered a 
clear indication of his unwillingness to protect the 
church party, to which he had previously been con- 
sidered favorable. 

The yellow fever has entirely disappeared from Rio 
Janeiro and the cities on the Rio de la Plata. 

The U. S. State Department has information from 
Minister De Long to the effect that a decree for religious 
toleration in Japan has not been issued, the party 
favoring it being still in a minority in the government, 
but it is believed the time may not be far distant when 
such decree will be issued, but at present any attempt 
to hasten it might defeat the object. Orders have been 


quarter of the sum still due to Germany on account 


dispersed after many of them had been wounded. 

London, 6th mo. 9th.— Consols 923. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 94}; new five per cents, 89}. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 8{d.; Orleans, 94d. 
Breadstufts dull. x 

Unirep Statrs.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 340, including 106 
children under two years. There were 61 deaths of 
consumption, 9 inflammation of the lungs, 14 marasmus, 
16 cerebro-spinal meningitis, 27 debility, 12 heart 
disease, 12 inflammation of the brain, and 9 old age. 

In New York there were 485 deaths last week. 

The official statement of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company shows the total receipts of the year were 
$5,785,210, total expenses $4,958,521. The company 
owns thirty-four steamships now in service. During 
the last year they lost three steamers valued at $1,657,- 
942. 

The Steamship Pennsylvania, of the new line from 
Philadelphia to Liverpool, left Philadelphia the 22d 
ult., and reached Liverpool in fourteen days. When 
four days out three of the blades of the propeller were 
broken off, thus probably causing a delay of one or two 
days. ; 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury has given notice 
that twenty millions more U. 8. 5-20 bonds will be paid 
at the Treasury on and after 9th mo. 6th next, and that 
the interest on said bonds will cease on that day. 

In 1870, according to the census of that year, there 
were in Philadelphia 112,866 dwellings; in New York, 
64,044; Brooklyn, 45,834; Chicago, 40,620; Baltimore, 
40,350; St. Louis, 39,675; New Orleans, 33,656 ; Boston, 
29,623 ; Cincinnati, 24,550. The number of persons to 
a dwelling was in New York 14.72, in Philadelphia 
6.01, Brooklyn, 8.64, St. Louis 7.84, Chicago 6.70, Bal- 
timore 6.63. ; 

The mean temperature of the Fifth month, by the 
record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philada., 
was 63.09 deg., the highest during the month 89 deg., 
and the lowest 43 deg. The amount of rain 4.78 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of the Fifth 
month for the past 84 years has been 62.76 deg., the 
highest mean of temperature during that entire period 
was in 1826, 71 deg., the lowest in 1848, 57.75 degrees. 
During the first five months of this year, 22.85 inches 
of rain have fallen; in the corresponding months 1872, 
the rain fall was only 11.11 inches. 

The total receipts of the Philadelphia passenger rail- 
roads last year amounted to $4,252,964, and expenses 
to $3,206,747, leaving for dividends and profit $1,041,- 
980. The number of horses owned is 4,850. The con- 
sumption of corn amounted to 474,352 bushels, and of 
hay 13,281 tons. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. Mew York.— American gold, 117}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 123; ditto, 1866, 1203; new five per 
cents, 1153. Superfine flour, $5.30 a $5.60 ; State extra, 
$6.50 a $6.90; finer brands, #7 a $11.75. No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.60; No. 8 do., $1.42 a $1.45; red 
western, $1.70; white Ohio, $1.75. Oats, 44 a 54 ets. 
Rye, 94 cts. Yellow corn, 65 cts.; white, 70 a 71 cts. 
Philadelphia.—Ootton, 19} a 20} cts. for uplandsand New 
Orleans, Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.50; extras, $5.75 


preceding evening. 
The Visiting Committee attend at the Scl 

Seventh-day, the 14th inst. 

SamvuEt Mor 

Philada., 6th mo. 9th, 1873. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, — 
ances will meet the trains that leave the City 
and 4.45 p. M., on Seventh-day, the 14th, and on 
day the 17th inst. : 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a Teacher in the Girls’ School on } 
street. Application may be made to 
Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce § 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR TI} 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YO! 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to take cl 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connect 
it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester C 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phil 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 
Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phila 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Are 
Philadelphia, on the 5th inst., Epwarp MARiIs 
to RACHEL, daughter of Joseph and Mary Scat 
all of this city. 
, on Fifth-day, the 5th inst., at Friend 
ing-house, Germantown, JONATHAN Evans to ] 
R., daughter of Francis R. Cope. 


Drep, at her home in Philadelphia, on Fow 
the 8th of 1st mo. 1873, EvizABnerH W., dau 
Eliza W. and the late Elwood Reeves, aged 14 
The removal of this “bud of promise,” leay 
blank in her already bereaved family. She v 
scientious, truthful, and very obedient, and si 
father’s death evinced a care and solicitude 
mother, to whom she was tenderly attached, q 
yond her years. From an increased thought 
and many expressions made in ‘the latter par 
life, it would seem that she felt her time on ear 
drawing near its close. Thus we hope that I 
evidently had begun the work in her heart, wa: 
fully pleased to finish it; and through adorabl 
ness give her an entrance into the realms of | 
peace. 

, at the residence of her parents, in H 
county, Indiana, ABiGAIL §S., daughter of Nat 
and Semira H. Clark, in the fifteenth year of 
The call was sudden but did not appear to 
pected, and she gave full evidence of a prepar 
meet the solemn change. Her mother speakin; 
of the many mansions in the Father’s house, 
“T have not talked in meeting as others have, 
lieve there is a place prepared forme. I 
home; oh yes, I am crossing the river Jordan 
are in the river, I am not afraid, for Jesus is 
She talked to her mother, to each of her b 
sisters, and to others about her, saying, “Od 
and all the dear little children, follow me 
followed Christ. I have not followed Him as 
I ought, but He has forgiven me all.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINT 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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